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Edmonton Street News reserves the 
right to refuse publication of any arti- 
cle and or ad at the discretion of the 
board of Edmonton Street News 
Society. 


We will not trivialize 
poverty in any way. 


We practice sound journalism with 
respect to FOIP legislation and 
respect for the privacy of the persons 
portrayed in stories and 
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Giving is the spirit of Christmas 















There is a saying that 
true poverty is having 
nothing to give. 

Each Christmas there 
Ais an outpouring of dona- 
‘tions of food, clothing, 
and money for the unfor- 
tunate in our city, and 
that same spirit of giving 
is sometimes found in 
the generosity of those who have little them- 
selves. 

When I think of the spirit of Christmas, | 
think about the late Joe Bates, homeless, 
with no income except what he made selling 
street newspapers, yet one Christmas he was 
Santa Claus for my family. We were on social 
assistance at the time, and he was staying 
with us temporarily while looking for a place 
to rent. He adopted my whole family while 
there. He kept my car running with his 
mechanical skills and even found me used 
parts. He brought us food from food banks 
and steaks and roasts that I suspected he pil- 
fered from stores. 

A few days before Christmas, Joe called 
me from the Bissell Centre to say he had won 
a turkey in a draw and it was too heavy to 


Breakfasting with the suits 
Stigma, like beauty, is in the eye of the 


The road to hell, some say, is paved with 
good intentions. 

Others will tell you that the road from 
homelessness to adequate housing in 
Edmonton is paved with good intentions and 
a carefully chosen euphemism. There were a 
few of this second group at the National 
Housing Day Breakfast, held at the Westin 
Hotel on Friday, November 20, 2009. ESN 
editor Linda Dumont and I attended as 
media guests. 

The breakfast was co-hosted by the 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
and Homeward Trust Edmonton, a not-for- 


profit organization that works to fund and 
advocate housing for the homeless in 


Edmonton. 

It was an occasion for earnest, well- 
meaning people in suits to “celebrate” what 
they have done and will do to put poor peo- 
ple in good homes. People in suits talking to 
people in suits is one way to describe it. It 
was all very uplifting, very self-congratulato- 
ry. And disheartening. 

It hurts to have to say that. These people 
in suits do good work. They do necessary 
work. They don't do enough, but they do the 
best they can with what they have. 

They recognize that what they have is not 
enough. They realize that those who decide 
how much they can have to do their jobs are 
probably not going to give them much more 
anytime soon. But they persevere. 

And when Edmonton Ellerslie MLA ; 
Naresh Bhardwaj, bringing greetings from 
Alberta's housing and urban affairs minister 
Yvonne Fritz and her government colleagues, 
says “Alberta is leading the way nationally” 
in providing affordable housing, they must 
surely know there won't be much more com- 
ing from that quarter. No matter what MLA 
Bhardwaj and the communications officers 
who wrote and approved his speaking notes 
claim, Alberta is not leading the way nation- 
ally in this area—unless it is in a race to the 
bottom. 

When councillor Ed Gibbons, bringing 
greetings from Mayor Mandel and his council 
colleagues, speaks of housing needs of the 
poor and homeless in Edmonton; when he 
talks about recognition of the need and co- 
operation on housing by Edmonton's regional 
municipal partners; when he speaks of the 
need to stop “managing homelessness” and 
to start doing something effective about it, 
one begins to have hope—until reality sinks 
in: such money as the city has for low- 
income housing comes from the province and 
the federal government, both of which are 
demonstrably unsympathetic, seeming to do 
as little as possible with as much fanfare as 
they can get. But it's refreshing to know that 
councillor Gibbons and his council col- 
leagues, and the people who write and 


carry to the house. I picked him up, and the 
turkey went into the fridge to be used for 
Christmas dinner. A few days later he asked 
for a ride to the Christmas Bureau. He said 
they had toys for him to pick up. When he 
came out of the building he had a whole big, 
black garbage bag filled with presents. He 
had written down his own children, whom he 
had not seen in 12 years and with whom he 
had lost touch, to get presents for my chil- 
dren. 

Some of those toys were fascinating — 
there was a Star Wars alarm clock with 
Anakin Skywalker in his pod car on the top. 
When the alarm went off, lights flashed, 
music played and Anakin raced back and 
forth. There was a see through jewelry box 
that played music. There were toy cars and 
trucks, and other smaller items. 

Joe may not have had much, but he real- 
ly knew how to give. When he died, I found 
out that he had written me down as next of 
kin, so I had the privilege of planning his 
funeral. I made sure he had everything — 
cards, flowers, music, and people to stand up 
and speak about his life. He lives on in our 
memories. 

By Linda Dumont 


beholder 


approve their speeches. might actually 
understand the challenges of housing and 
homelessness in some depth. 

Keynote speaker Randy Ferguson, chief 
operating officer of Procura Real Estate 
Services Ltd. and board chair of the 
Edmonton Economic Development 
Corporation, spoke as a member of the pri- 
vate housing sector. Mr. Ferguson seems to 
be everything we would want someone from 
the private sector to be as an advocate and 
catalyst for action on homelessness and 
housing in Edmonton: sincere, dedicated, 
articulate, enthusiastic, energetic, compe- 


tent. I believe much that is best about com- 
munities like Edmonton—in education, in 


health care, in social services, in culture, in 
recreation—exists or came into being 
because public-spirited individuals decided 
that we need important services and ameni- 
ties and did whatever was necessary to rally 
support from like-minded individuals to cre- 
ate them. Mr. Ferguson seems to be one of 
those people. We need him. And we need 
many more like him. 

And yet... And yet... I'm afraid Mr. 
Ferguson doesn't quite get it, when it comes 
to housing, homelessness, and poverty. 

Early in his presentation Mr. Ferguson 
introduced a new term to describe housing 
for people who currently cannot afford to buy 
or rent suitable homes in Edmonton: “attain- 
able housing.” He offered it as an alternative 
to the term “affordable housing,” which he 
said is no longer useful because it now has a 
“stigma” attached to it. 

No doubt that is true. Affordable housing 
equals stigma in some minds. But affordable 
housing came into use because there was a 
stigma attached to the earlier idea of “social 
housing,” which in turn came into use 
because there was a stigma attached to an 
earlier term, “low-cost housing.” That's as far 
back as my memory takes me, but I'm sure 
there were earlier stigmatizing terms and 
euphemisms intended to make the ideas they 
represented more palatable to those whose 
stomachs are nervous about poverty and the 
burdens (on the poor and on the community) 
that go with it. 

As long as there are people among us— 
influential people, “important” people, out- 
spoken people—who believe that it is sinful 
to be poor (for whatever reason) and virtuous 
to be rich (again for whatever reason), there 
will be stigmas attached to anything that is 
done to help the poor (presumably at the 
expense of the rich). 

Please note: I am not saying that it is a 
sin to be rich. Quite the opposite: I am point- 
ing out that invidious comparisons already 
exist between poverty and wealth, and it is 
the invidiousness of the comparisons that we 


Continued next page 


44 New Units of Transitional Housing 


On a damp chilly October afternoon a 
new chapter in the life of an important 
Edmonton building officially got underway. 

Immigration Hall became the newest addi- 
tion to the extensive Hope Mission collection 
of facilities and services related to housing 
security, as its doors opened to offer 44 units 
of transitional housing. 

The hall is located across the street from 
Hope Mission's Herb Jamieson Centre and 
next door to the George Spady Centre. It has 
sat derelict and deteriorating for more than a 
decade since a women's shelter ceased opera- 
tions there. But it is a building with a signifi- 
cant history. Built in 1930, it had an impor- 
tant role in the lives of tens of thousands of 
immigrants who came to Edmonton from then 
until about 1960. The cost of the original 
building, the east portion, was $80,000, and 
the second part to the west was built in 1954 
for $108,000. 

The renovation project, funded largely by 
federal dollars with other money coming 
from the province, the City, and other 
sources, cost $9.3 million. Many who attend- 
ed the opening recalled the several close 
calls of recent years when the vandalized 
building sometimes teetered on the edge of 
being demolished, despite the fact when it 
was first built a report stated “Only the now 
defunct Winnipeg Immigration Hall was built 
on a larger scale and of comparable solid 
construction”. Tyndall limestone from 
Manitoba was used, putting it in the same 
class with such buildings as the House of 
Commons in Ottawa and the Empress Hotel 
in Victoria. 

In its new incarnation Immigration Hall 
will not provide a temporary place for new- 
comers getting off the train to begin new 
lives in Edmonton as was the case 60 years 
ago, or for those needing overnight shelter 
today, but rather longer-term transitional 
housing for people have experienced difficul- 


Book review: 


Pubs, Pulpits & Prairie Fires 


ties staying housed because of such things 
as substance abuse and are now seeking to 
change. Tenants will pay rent. 

One of the first tenants to be moving in, 
speaking of his feelings says, “There is a spir- 
it around this building from its history that 
will be good to live in.” 

One feature that will be added to the 
building in 2010 will be a large outdoor 
mural to be created by immigrant artists as 
a tribute to the contributions of immigrants 





to Edmonton over the years. The project is 
led by Pedro Rodriquiz De Los Santos, who 
was also part of the creation of the mural on 
Mennonite Centre for Newcomers’ building at 
82 Street and 117 Avenue. 

Noting that Bissell Centre will mark 100 
years of service next year and that Hope 
Mission is now marking its 80th year, one 
attendee at the opening celebrations 
remarked, “It's discouraging that in this 
wealthy province we seem to prove the old 
saying that 'the poor you will always have 
with you.” 

Photo and story by Jim Gurnett 


(Elroy Deimert; Roseway Publishing, 2009) 


Ancient empires in far away places with 
cultural practices presented as bizarre and 
crude, ruffian seafarers “discovering new 
lands” that were actually already doing fine 
with their own civilizations and claiming 
them for kings and queens greedy for gold, 
generals ordering huge armies of naive young 
men into battle to slaughter each other... 
these are the sort of things that filled the 
history classes of my youth. And this 
approach to history ensures most of us ordi- 
nary folks are well socialized to believe that 
having any real chance to make a difference 
belongs only to a special elite, mostly born to 
the role. 

Is it any surprise we don't even think it is 
worth the effort to vote, let alone be more 
involved in the big issues of our day? When 
was the last time any of us even took five 
minutes to send the premier or prime minis- 
ter a quick email with our thoughts on some- 
thing like the way H1N1 is being handled or 
what we think of the billions of dollars spent 


Breakfasting with the suits 
Continued from last page 
must confront before we can treat poverty 
and the poor with the dignity and respect 
they deserve. 

I also want to suggest that we as a com- 
munity and a society will not be able to do 
anything significant to alleviate the burdens 
of poverty, especially on the young (who are, 
surely, innocent of any sin in their poverty), 
until we stop making value judgements about 
the poor and wealthy among us and start 
examining the values that sustain us as indi- 
viduals and communities. 

That's the job that I would like to see peo- 
ple like Mr. Ferguson tackle on our behalf, 
even before they take on the task of leading 
the private sector to replace what Mr. 
Ferguson calls “obsolete housing” with effi- 
ciently produced infill housing (about which I 
will have more to say in a future column). 

by Allan Sheppard 


to keep Canadians dying in Afghanistan? 

Maybe if we got to know history different- 
ly we would act differently in the present too. 

A new book by Grande Prairie writer 
Elroy Deimert is a refreshing place to start 
reorienting our views about history. Deimert 
has written a factually rich but easy reading 
account of the On to Ottawa Trek that saw 
thousands of men leave Vancouver in 1935 
riding railway boxcars to let the federal gov- 
ernment know they wanted a different 
approach to the terrible situation with unem- 
ployment in the nation. They got as far as 
Regina where a massive and brutal police 
action stopped them on Canada Day. This is 
history about our own part of Canada, not 
that long ago, yet the events that unfold are 
exciting and upsetting, full of real drama and 
tension. 

This is history not about the rich and 
famous but bringing to life the ordinary men 
pushed by desperation and misery to act, to 
dare to speak out and demand fairness, to be 
jailed and beaten up but to keep getting up 
and calling for better public policy. At a time 
right now when here in Alberta we have seen 
huge increases in unemployment and people 
having to fall back on welfare this book 
invites thought about whether we should just 
endure in isolated silence or follow the lead 
of people like Doc Savage and Matt Shaw 
and Slim Evans. At a time when we need 
voices to remind that there would be enough 
money to let the poorest people live in dignity 
if our governments would just tax the 
wealthiest more justly or collect a fair royalty 
on the sale of our oil resources, it is good to 
read how housewives and shopkeepers defied 
mayors and police chiefs to feed the penni- 
less men on the trek. 

Deimert takes the approach of having 
this history from more than 70 years ago 
presented in the context of a group of people 
who gather in a Grande Prairie pub for an 
informal seminar that moves back and forth 
between the old days of the Trek, Tommy 





Ross and Mary photo by Linda Dumont 


Former mayor of tent city homeless again 


The former mayor of Edmonton’s tent city 
is homeless again, one of more than 3,000 
people facing the prospect of surviving 
another winter without housing. Marvin 
Ross and his partner of 15 years, Mary St. 
Savard, moved out of Tent City into their 
own suite, leaving Dean Cardinal to succeed 
Ross as Mayor, in July, 2007. Ross and St. 
Savard were evicted five months ago when a 
guest broke a window. They have been living 
outside since then. 

“We hang out at the clinic (Boyle 
McCauley Health Centre) during the daytime 
and sleep anywhere. Sometimes we crash 
with friends for a night or two,” said Savard. 
“I got jumped the other night while | was 
sleeping. That’s why I’ve got this black eye.” 

Ross said there is just no place to rent 
that they can afford. While they are home- 
less, they receive a combined income of $700 
a month from Alberta Works to cover living 
expenses. If they find a place to rent, they 
will receive $1,400 a month as a couple. 
Both are unable to work. The need to pay a 
damage deposit is a huge barrier to finding a 
place, because they can’t save money from 
what they are given each month. 

The city has come up with a Ten Year 
Plan to End Homelessness, but Ross doesn’t 
believe any change is forthcoming. 

“I talked to Mayor Mandel when Tent 
City closed and he said he was going to give 
us a trailer park for Tent City. It didn’t hap- 









did talk to abou 


it. And as far as the Ten Year Plan, it’s not 
going to happen. It’s just talk.” 


Editor’s Note 

I talked to Mayor Mandel when he was 
holding a campaign meeting prior to his elec- 
tion and expressed the need for public toilets. 
At that time he agreed they were needed, and 
there should be public toilets for homeless 
people. The only ones out there to date are on 
Whyte Avenue for people who drink so much 
they can’t wait to relieve themselves inside. 
How many more years until his campaign 
promise becomes a reality? 

ae By Linda Dumont 


Douglas and Ernest Manning in their early 
years, and the One Big Union movement and 
more recent times with Mulroney, Chretien 
and the Reform Party. One of the book's con- 
temporary characters ends up in Quebec City 
in 2001 and is arrested in the demonstra- 
tions there against corporate globalisation 
and the complicity of our government in this. 
The result, as the book goes along, is a contin- 
ial invitation to challenge ourselves about 
here and now, even as we are heartened to 
read about the courage and determination of 
these Depression-era Canadians. 

Many readers will be surprised at how 
harshly and often dishonestly Canadian lead- 
ers behaved as they crushed the On to 
Ottawa Trek and refused basic actions to let 
struggling people survive during a terrible 
economic downturn. We need history like 
Deimert's book or we may not realize how 
vital it is to be always vigilant, always aware 
that the true measure of any government is 
how justly it treats the least powerful of its 
citizens. And how essential it is for none of 
us to think nothing can be done and to just 
accept the actions of governments or police 
forces. Pubs, Pulpits & Prairie Fires is a good 
place to start rediscovering that reading his- 
tory can be a source of learning and enter- 
tainment, maybe as good or better than an 
evening watching dancers and singers on 
reality TV. 

By Jim Gurnett 
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SK When YESS was formed, children 
could access services under Alberta 
Children's Services until they were 16 and 
youths could access adult services when they 
turned 18, but between 16 and 18, there was 
nothing. Some people, who worked with 
homeless or at risk kids in that group, got 
together in 1978 and decided we needed 
something for those kids. They formed a soci- 
ety in 1981 and opened this location in 
1982, with an overnight shelter program and 
a program called START (for stabilization, 
assessment, referral, and transition). 

The shelter program was a for boys and 
girls in immediate crisis or fairly street- 
entrenched—not ready to make changes in 
their decision-making. That program hasn't 
changed much. There are no reserved beds, 
it's first-come, first-served. Kids get a safe 
place to sleep, access to showers, access to 
laundry, a visit to our clothing room if they 
don't have winter clothes; a hot meal at 
night, breakfast in the morning, a bag lunch 
and a bus ticket, and they're gone by nine 
o'clock the next morning. They can come 
back at night, if they want. 

You have to bundle up your bedding and 
take it to the laundry in the morning, but the 
only other expectations are around safety: no 
weapons, no drugs on site, no inappropriate 
activity between boys and girls. 

We try to build trust with the kids, one 
night at a time. We are always here, we do 
what we say we will do, and we won't do 
what we say we won't do. They get to know 
the staff. When they are ready, they can 
move on to another program. 

In the early years, they would go into 
START. A new program called SKY (skills for 
youth) fills that role now. 

SKY is for kids who are ready to deal 
with obstacles that keep them at risk and on 
the street. They learn some life skills, take 
some addictions counselling. They have to be 
in a day program: school, work, or life skills 
and addictions counselling, someplace con- 
structive. They set goals with a case worker; 
they work on them, and they review them. 

SKY is a residential program: two kids to 
a room for as long as they need us. Kids tend 
to stay between four and eight months. 
Sometimes they return home if home is a 
healthy place to be. Sometimes they move 
out on their own if they have the financial 
means to do so, or into another, longer-term 
program. 

START is now our longer-term residential 
program. Those kids need to be in a day pro- 
gram for 35 hours a week. Many of them go 
to school full time and work part time—basi- 
cally what any kid in that age group might 
do. But they have to grow up faster than 
other kids, because they don't have parents 
who support them. 

START kids set their own goals. Staff 
consult with them and support them, but 
they allow the kids to make mistakes. If you 
hit that snooze button one time too many, 
nobody wakes you. Nobody says you've got to 
get up and go to work. But there will be 
somebody there at the end of the day to say, 
“You must have been late this morning. What 
did your boss say? What could you do differ- 
ently?” They make mistakes, and they learn 
from them. 

START House is like a big boarding 
house. There are ten kids at a time. They 
take turns making meals. They have a meet- 
ing once a week to talk about issues in the 
household and make decisions. They become 
a community. They support each other, but if 
somebody starts showing attitude or using 


bad language, it's more often one of the other 
kids than a staff member who says, “I don't 
think that's okay.” They become accountable 
to themselves and to the community. 

They pay a sliding scale of room and 
board, so they get used to the idea of a 
monthly obligation for their accommodation. 
They also put 30 per cent of any income into 
a trust account, so they'll have a financial 
cushion and won't have to fall back on old 
behaviours to survive, when they leave. 

We have an outreach department that 
will help them find resources or can do 
short-term crisis intervention after they 
leave. 

The new Armoury Youth Centre fills the 
last gap in our programs. We try to meet a 
child wherever they are, at a level where they 
are ready to work. The overnight kids have 
shelter from nine at night to nine in the 
morning. But then they would head out onto 
the streets without anywhere constructive to 
go. They tend to be kids who aren't success- 
ful in traditional school programs or who 


An interview with Sue Keating, 
opportunity manager with YESS, 
Edmonton's Youth Emergency 
Shelter Society 





Sue Keating 


aren't employable, so they hang out in the 
malls. 


There are predators in malls who look for 
vulnerable kids. And these kids are vulnera- 


many or more girls as boys. I think part of 
the reason is that the recession is affecting 
the whole country. If you ask anybody from 
any province where the best odds would be 
of getting a job, they would probably say 
Alberta. But the jobs are not here now. Even 
for the kids who find a job, affordable hous- 
ing is not here. They come and end up on 
the street. 

But the number one thing that sends 
kids to us is family collapse. Mom and Dad 
split, and maybe neither of them wants the 
kids. Or Mom or Dad is remarrying and the 
new spouse doesn't want the kids. 

Families that held together during the 
boom are now under stress. Add financial 
stress to any family, and it can become 
unstable. If you're a kid who is 16, 17, or 18 
you may well be asked to fend for yourself. 

There are other reasons. We see kids who 
fall victim to their parents’ drug addictions, 
parents who can't provide for kids or give 
them the stability and structure children 
need. 

Seventy per cent of the kids we see report 
abuse at home: physical abuse, sexual 
abuse, emotional abuse, and neglect. And we 
know that if 70 per cent are disclosing, the 
true total is higher. When you're a kid, and 
you don't know how the world works, it's 
hard to implicate your parents, because you 
don't know where you're going to end up, if 
you do that. Yet most of them do tell us. 

Recently we've seen more kids with drug- 
induced psychosis from the ecstasy, the crys- 
tal meth, and whatever else they're doing out 
there. 

ESN How do you deal with that? 

SK We partner with other agencies. 
That's not our area. 

One of the nice things about the armoury 
is that it has private spaces where profes- 
sionals can come to the the kids. It's hard for 
kids who have run afoul of the law or who 
have health or mental health issues to keep 
appointments. If you're homeless, it's hard to 
schedule a meeting in the first place. You 
may not have a bus ticket. If you can't get 
there, you can't make a phone call to say 
you're not going to make the meeting. The 
system gives up, and the kids give up. 

ESN You see the problems, the 
challenges, growing month to month, year to 
year. You see governments cutting back. Are 


ble: a child who is 15, 16, or 17 years old does- you still positive and hopeful for the future? 


n't leave home so he or she can live on the 


SK If we weren't, we wouldn't be here. 


street. They leave because, for whatever reason, YESS has never relied heavily on government 


home is more dangerous than the street. 
They are not street smart. They don't know 
who to trust. Pimps, drug dealers, and gang 
leaders are waiting for them. 

The Armoury Youth Centre is open when 
the shelter is closed. The kids can go there. 
It's warm, and they can get something to eat. 
But it's not just a drop-in centre. We inter- 
view them—find out what their barriers are 
and encourage them to improve their situa- 
tion. 

There are programs in safety, health and 
wellness, education, recreation, and self- 
reliance: everything from, “You need a pair of 
socks, it's cold outside,” to “Let's do a video- 
recorded mock interview, before you go to 
your employment interview tomorrow.” 

The thing that scares us is we think we're 
going to make some fast progress, and we'll 
run out of overnight space. We're seeing 
more kids than ever in all of our programs. 
Our shelter program turns away almost as 
many kids as we can accommodate each 
night. 

ESN 
in? 

SK Our shelter program can accommo- 
date 16. Our SKY program can accommodate 
12. If we only have eight kids in the SKY pro- 
gram, we can put mats on the floor for four 
extra kids in the shelter program. But now 
all our programs are full. 

ESN Do you know why you're get- 
ting more kids now? 

SK About every three months we see 
something we haven't seen before. For a 
while we had a lot of immigrant and refugee 
kids. We talked with them and found out 
that Alberta is a hub for human trafficking, 
long before that hit the news a few weeks 
ago. There's lots of oil money here, and that's 
what traffickers focus on. 

_We're noticing now, I think for the first 
time in our history, that we're having as 


How many people do you take 


funding. We raise most of what we need on 
our own. We've come to know we can depend 
on the community to help us. Without that, 
I'd be terrified for these kids. 

We see at least a thousand kids a year in 
this facility, but our annual grocery budget is 
only $3,200. Everything else is donated. We 
can't make a grocery list to fill the pantry, 
but if we need juice boxes for bag lunches, 
we can put the word out through radio sta- 
tions, or through our reader boards, and the 
community comes through for us every time. 

If we do the right things, on behalf of the 
kids, we believe the community will do the 
right things to support us. 

But we're not naive. Every aspect of our 
fundraising has been hit hard. We're looking 
at ways we can generate our own revenue. 

We launched a beverage-container recy- 
cling program in February; we take these 
clear plastic bins out to businesses. We're 
not going to get rich picking bottles to take 
care of a thousand kids a year, but it's part 
of the puzzle. We may look at a social enter- 
prise: maybe open our own bottle depot, 
where we could employ the kids. 

We have a legacy program through the 
Edmonton Community Foundation. It's not 
big, but it will grow. People can donate 
through estates, through life insurance, or 
through tax- free savings accounts. My hus- 
band and I have one. I say to my kids, I real- 
ly don't need more bath gel for Mother's Day, 
but if you want to give me your $15, I can 
put it in my account for YESS. Once I grow 
that account to $10,000, it will start paying 
out dividends to YESS that will be there for- 
ever, because the capital doesn't get spent. 

ESN What happens to the kids you 
turn away every night? 

SK We do what we can. We take kids to 
the Hope Mission. If they are 18, we take 


Continued on page 7 
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Homefest 2009-- Homelessness not beaten yet 
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Photos of Homefest by Sepi Saghafe 


Dramatic headlines over the past months 
could lead a person to think we are well on 
the way to having a city where everyone has 
a decent affordable home. The adoption of 
ten year plans to end homelessness by the 
province and the City created an impression 
the shameful situation where thousands of 
people have no place at all to call home and 
tens of thousands more are in places that are 
of poor quality or costing them far too much 
was being overcome. 

The facts are far different. Many people 
who work with poor people in Edmonton see 
the situation as being worse than ever, with 
more people living in tents and abandoned 
vehicles in back lanes and in the parkland 
than ever. The rent supplement program to 
help people not be evicted if they have a 
place where the rent is more than they can 
earn had committed all its money for the 
year only five months into the year. 

In this context Edmonton Coalition on 
Housing and Homelessness presented the 
seventh annual Homefest concert on 
November 1 at the Transalta Arts Barns. 
This year's event saw an increased emphasis 
on providing information. “We present 
Homefest to raise awareness,” explains 
ECOHH president Keith Harding. “It's great 


to have the music, but what really matters is 
for more people to leave concerned about 
action on this issue. We want to have people 
hear beautiful voices at the show then go 
away and raise their own voices demanding 
better action on housing.” 

And there were beautiful voices in abun- 
dance. Entertainers this year included 
groups such as Myrol, Le Fuzz, and Back 


Linda Koester passed away November 19, 
2009 at the age of 43. 


Two ESN vendors died this fall 





__.—me Porch Swing. Maria Dunn, Jessica Heine, 


Sarah Card, Ben Sures, and Dennis Lakusta 
were other presenters. Several of the group 
that created the Songs of the Avenue record- 
ing of music about the history and life of 
Norwood, presented some of that song cycle. 
For the second year the young artists of the 
U22 group showed that there is a new gener- 
ation of folk singers coming along with loads 
of talent and strong insights into what life is 
all about expressed in moving lyrics. 

Profits from the 2009 event will go to the 
YMCA and The Mustard Seed to help with 
services they offer to people who are home- 
less. For those who missed the show, there 
will soon be photos about the day at 
www.homefest.ca. 

“There needs to be much more funding 
from the province and the federal government 
if any real progress is to be made so the 
plans to end homelessness become reality. 
ECOHH hopes many of the hundreds of peo- 
ple who enjoyed a Sunday afternoon of music 
and fun went home to make part of their 
Monday work the time to send a note to an 
MLA or MP about this issues,” concludes 
Harding. 


By Jim Gurnett 





Lucine Didzena passed away in October, 
2009 at the age of 46. 


Christmas in the German Tradition 


In our German tradition our Christmas 
celebration began with a Christmas Eve serv- 
ice in the German Church we attended. All 
the Sunday school children were in front of 
the church to recite verses and sing special 
Christmas carols, then each got a present 
and every other child got a bag with nuts, 
candy, and a mandarin orange as they left 
the church. 

When we got home Dad read us the 
story of the birth of Christ. None of us doubt- 
ed that His birthday happened just as the 
Bible proclaimed because Jesus was special 
in our family’s everyday life and we believed 
the Bible. 


We often had some guests celebrating 
with us, especially our uncle who was single. 
Usually everyone got gifts from everyone else. 
That was a very exciting time as we watched 
each person open the gifts and express their 
joy about what they got. Our gifts were never 
extravagant but we were happy for whatever 
we received. Since we didn’t have TV we did- 
n’t pester our parents for the latest toys 
advertised there. 

On Christmas morning we all went to 
church and had a good message from the 
Bible about what Christ’s coming to earth 
really meant and how we could experience 
Christmas in our heart and then become 


more like Jesus daily. 

My parents greatest desire for us kids 
was that we experience Christmas in our 
hearts by having Christ born without us 
through the Holy Spirit. August 3rd, 1960 
was the first personal Christmas day for me 
because up until then my life revolved 
around my own desires and feelings. On that 
day my life became Christ centered. I realized 
that Satan had deceived me until then as I 
thought being a Christian wasn’t fun, but 
only a lot of rules. I confessed my sins to 
God and my parents and trusted that God 
had come into my life. 

By Pedro Schultz 
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xntrk Challenger: The Road to Hell Is Paved With Good Intentions 


(or When Good Intentions Go Awry) 


The fact that some illnesses result from 
behavioural factors such as diet, drinking, 
smoking, sleeping etc. is nothing new. 
Behaviour is life, and life is the only cause of 
death. If we change our behaviour, we can 
live disease free! To simple-minded people, 
this is the answer. Stop behaving and live 
forever! Preventative Medicine - what a won- 
derful idea! It has become the catch phrase 
of the millennium. However, it may be doing 
more harm than good. 

A whole movement of followers has devel- 
oped, those trying to cheat death by restrict- 
ing their behaviour. You know the type, they 
are uptight and self-righteous, and preventa- 
tive medicine has become their cause! With 
paltry study after paltry study waving in 
their hands, these health fanatics feel justi- 
fied or even obligated to judge others behav- 
iour as unsatisfactory. In other words, if you 
do not adhere to strict restriction of your 
behaviour as suggested by the latest popular 
‘study’ and you happen to get sick, it is your 
fault! 

This preventative medicine movement is 
getting out of control. It is on the other side 
of public health. It serves to support political 
and commercial interests. Every time you 
hear one of these new studies suggesting 
behaviour change, check the motivation. 
Why? Because the research they are basing 
their claims on is at best piece-meal and at 
worst downright lies. Studies in magazines 
and sound bytes on the news are far from a 
complete picture of health for humans. 
Rarely do you get details of these ominous 
research studies. Details such as location, 
number of people, controlled variables, 
uncontrolled variables or contrary research 
are not addressed. All you get is the head- 
line! Who decides on the headline? Some 
media editor with pressure from a commer- 
cial sponsor or social movement? 

If there were one all-encompassing 
answer to human illness it would be the 
story of the century. There are too many sin- 
gle variables: genetics, environment and 
stress are among thousands that need inves- 
tigation. Moreover, the number of combina- 
tions and interactions among these thou- 
sands of single variables are infinite. 
Unfortunately, the research you are banking 
your life on is simple correlations of a cou- 
ple of variables at a time. 

The “Fight” word is the operative word 
with regard to disease. “We are going to fight 


cancer" or "he battled cancer...” are the phras- 


es used with respect to the cause. If there 
isn’t a war, people will invent one. 
Unfortunately, what invariably happens is 
people end up fighting other people instead 
of the ‘cause’. In the case of preventative 
medicine it has become blame the victim. 
Instead of expending energy and emotions on 


compassion and empathy for the victim. Sim- 


ply blaming the victim gets you right off the 
hook. On the other hand, the victim is now 
filled with guilt and stress, on top of being 
sick. 

At the very least, preventative medicine 
creates subtle divisions between people, and 
in extreme cases promotes hatred. For exam- 
ple, Study Y says eating food X is unhealthy 
on TV with lots of hype. Group A does not 
eat food X and Group B does. Automatically, 
Group A is superior and Group B will be 
subject to behavioural modification. This 
instant segregation creates in-group versus 
out-group spats over the best way to live and 


usually Group B will become social targets of 


reform. Can you even imagine what it must 
be like to be an overweight person in today’s 
world? Be careful because you may be in the 
next group B. 

There are a million studies out there cor- 
relating behaviour with illness. We are to 


‘prevent’ all illness by banning all health 
threatening behaviour. Why not have govern- 
ment issued food packages, government 
monitored exercise, no booze, restricted sex, 
no atmospheric pollution, everyone will be 
‘Perfect’ and peace on earth. This is not only 
impossible, but is extremely stressful for 
those unable to conform. In fact, one of the 
largest comprehensive studies on health 
determinants concludes that the strongest 
health determinant is low socio-economic 
status! Specifically, the stress associated 
with having little control over one’s life. 

The first and only fact about life is death. 
What is this obsession with living forever? 
Quit thinking about death and start thinking 
about life. Any older person will say, “It goes 
by real fast!” What are we saving up for? 
Restrict your whole life to do what? Let loose 
at 60 or live a couple extra years at 80? 
Number one, the research does not support 
such piety. Number two; this is my life and 
my philosophy of life and maybe it differs 
from yours. Instead of waving a religious 
book on moral behaviour, these people wave 
health studies on undesirable social behav- 
iour. 

Let people decide for themselves what to 
smoke, drink, and eat. Let them make adult 
choices! If the paranoid health freaks are 
right, then dissenters will die young and be 


out of their way. If the health paranoids are 
wrong, think of all the fun we are missing or 
feeling guilty about. Moreover, guilt induces 
unneeded stress and subsequent ill health. 
Therefore, they are doing more harm than 
good. So, let adults be adults. Having control 
is a stress reliever and control is what people 
need. Relieving stress is good for you; we 
know that for sure! 

So cut health care costs by having fun 
and reducing stress instead of worrying 
about death, which is inevitable. Make hap- 
piness during life your goal. I eat French fries 
about once a year. However, when I do, I 
want them crisp and tasty. How dare you put 
into law what I can and cannot eat i.e. trans- 
fats bans. Let me make that decision. The 
research is pecking away one variable and 
situation at a time. There is not nearly 
enough evidence to justify not living! 

Joseph Shelling, a Natural philosopher in 
the 18th century, believed that, “Nature 
should be given its own integrity and not be 
made overly dependent on the formal struc- 
ture of our minds...instead of setting our 
minds on what Nature ought to be...” 


by xntrk 
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Ch.16.4 Bruce 
By Sharon Spencer 

Finally that long awaited day arrived 
and Bruce got out of jail. Surly he’d under- 
stand. After all his life was far from perfect. 
Before I could talk to him someone got to 
him and told him all the gory details about 
me. All my words fell on deaf ears and his 
total disdain was apparent even to me. His 
hatred for me was devastating. After all, this 
was his ball game; he was a great looking 
guy who hadn’t been around for quite a while 
and in the circle I traveled that made him 
very available. 

This, unfortunately, was definately the 
straw that broke the proverbial camel’s back. 
Devastation and anguish tore at my annihi- 
lated soul. It became very hard to find the 
will to live. Hell, it was hard to find the will 
to breath let alone go to work every day and 
pretend everything was all right. Constantly 
watching him with other girls drove the ache 
deeper into my sprit mind and body, yet I 
refused to go away and find new friends, hop- 
ing he would change his mind. 

Halloween night we were all together 
hanging out partying, when Bruce took the 
hand of one of the girls and drew her into the 
bedroom. I’m sure at that moment my face 
must have fallen to the floor, infuriated and 
disgusted. My mind was flooded with 
thoughts of suicide. Even at seventeen I was 
tired of the raw throbbing pain that 
anguished my life. I looked at the knife on 


Mamma’s Chickens 


the table thinking of a simple solution to all 
this burning pain that ran without relief from 
my heart to my stomach. 

Suddenly one of the less popular 
boys was beside me as if he read my mind. 
Over and over again, he reinforced my 
thoughts, quietly repeating, “Go for it. You 
know you want to.” It might have been the 
booze; it might have been the pain or his 
quiet hypnotic whispers putting words to my 
thoughts that made up my mind. Quickly I 
picked up the knife and drew it across my 
wrist. The next moment I opened the bed- 
room door and tossed it just passed Bruce’s 
head. It made a resounding 'zing' as it stuck 
in the wall. Swiftly, before anyone could 
respond I ran outside into the dark night 
with blood flying in all directions. 

The boy, shall we call him Larry, 
chased me out into the street. “Gee, I didn’t 
think you’d do it.” Then he began to tell me 
how much he loved me. I didn’t know him. 
He was just a quiet hanger on that wanted to 
be a part of the group. I would never under- 
stand how lucky I was that night because I 
ignored his confessions of love, not at all 
interested in him or what he had to say. 

That was my first attempt at suicide 
and cutting but not my last. 

A few months later Bruce settled down 
with a girl named Debbie and they became 
inseparable. Then a horrible revelation 
invaded our little group. It seems that Larry 
had a whole private life we were not aware of. 


An interview with Sue Keating 


Continued from page 5 

them to the Herb Jamieson Centre or WEAC 
(the Women's Emergency Accommodation 
Centre). Those aren't ideal placements for 
kids, but it's better than sleeping outside or 
being where somebody can prey on you. 
We're investigating other possibilities, maybe 
working with church groups to find overflow 
spots for kids to-sleep- ~~ ~~ = 

We rely on our ingenu- 
ity and our faith that 
the community is 
there for these kids. 

ESN Some 
people in the commu- 
nity blame the kids for 
the trouble they're in. 

SK One of the 
biggest misconceptions 
we face says these are 
just kids who don't 
know how good that have it at home. They 
don't want to follow their parents' rules, so 
they have a temper tantrum and walk away. 
That's not the kind of kids we tend to see. 

We see girls who have been raped by 
their dads since they were four years old, 
boys who are addicted to drugs that were 
first given to them by their parents, kids who 
are expected to take care of their younger 
siblings because Mom and Dad are never 
home. There's never any food in the house, 
nobody cares if I don't go to school, and 
nobody knows which school they should be 
going to; those are the kids we see. 

By the time they come to us, some kids 
look rough, and some of them have been in 
serious trouble. But you'd be hard-pressed to 
find a kid here who at the age of 12 or 13 
said, “When I'm 17 I want to be homeless, 
and I hope I spend my days using drugs to 
try to manage the pain and numb myself 
out.” That's not something kids hope for. 

ESN If they made you queen for a 
day what would you do for the kids who 
come here and for kids at risk generally? 

SK I would want things just to slow down 
for these kids, and for them to have appro- 
priate role models who are willing to spend 
time with them. 

Parents say, “Of course I spend time with 
my children. I drive them to this, and I drive 
them to that. I sit while one plays hockey; I 
take them everywhere.” But at the end of the 
day, what the kid wants to talk about— 
“There's this girl at school that's being mean 
to me”—never gets discussed. 

The way we spend time with our kids is 


“If I could wish anything for kids, it 
would be that the adults in their 
lives take the time to listen and to 
mentor them. It doesn't necessarily 
matter if it's your parent, as long as 
somebody in that generation shows 
some nurturing, some attention, 
some time, and some guidance.” 


suffering. I think the economy plays a role in 
that. If it's a boom, everybody works as hard 
as they can to gather up what they can; if it's 
a recession, people work three jobs just for 
subsistence. 

If I could wish anything for kids, it would 
be that the adults in their lives take the time 
to listen and to mentor them. It doesn't nec- 
essarily matter if it's 
your parent, as long as 
somebody in that gen- 
eration shows some 
nurturing, some atten- 
tion, some time, and 
some guidance. Kids 
crave some structure 
and some boundaries. 
Sure, they'll challenge 
and they'll push at 
first, but invariably 
they come back to us 
and say, “If you guys hadn't been there for 
me, if you hadn't held the line with me, 

I don't know where I'd be right now.” 

I want people to open their minds to the 
possibility that the kid they see on the street 
may be not a bad person and has maybe had 
to deal with more in their lives already than a 
lot of us ever have to deal with. 


by Allan Sheppard 
Best Wishes 
4 for the 
ws Holiday Season 


Karen Leibovici 
Councillor, Ward 1 


2nd Floor, 

1 Sir Winston Churchill Sq., 
Edmonton, AB T5J 2R7 

Phone: 496-8120 Fax: 496-8113 
Email: karen.leibovici@edmonton.ca 


| _-BHenderson 


Councillor, Ward 4 


ben.henderson@edmonton.ca 
Phone 496-8146 | Fax 496-8113 





Apparently he liked to kill little things like 
cats and small animals. One day that desire 
moved a little higher up the genetic ladder. 
He and a friend brutally tortured, mutilated 
and killed a man. When he was arrested they 
found a murder list and on that list was my 
name 

After that I wanted to be home for 
whatever solace and comfort I could find, 
just to have a corner to crawl into until the 
tortured pain went away. Unfortunately 
nothing had changed. I was greeted by the 
family game of soul mutilation and soon 
became enmeshed in the ever-entwining 
vines of the tree of bitterness that shut 
out the sun. After a day or two I was cast out 
from among those who were left. There were 
no safe places of rest and repose, only the 
false comfort of men who’s lying lips prom- 
ised undying love and devotion. Over and 
over I would fall for their lines. Maybe this 
one is different. Maybe this time he would 
stay, love me, marry me, and give me a 
home. Was I that unlovable? If I gave them 
all that I had wouldn't that be enough? The 
trouble was that they sensed my despera- 
tion and saw my inability to play the game 
of being cool or callous. It was just too easy 
to gain my love and trust for the best love is 
the one you have to work hard to attain, 
and so I settled for whatever piece of them- 
selves they gave to me. Anything was better 
than nothing. 
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PETER GOLDRING 


Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


AN UNEASY BALANCE 


The recent proposal by Mothers Against Drunk Driving 
(MADD) and the House of Commons Justice Committee to re- 
quire roadside screening for all drivers, even if police do not 
have reason to suspect they have been drinking alcohol, is dis- 
turbing. 


There is already random screening for impaired drivers. Police 
set up RIDE (Reduce Impaired Driving Everywhere) checks in 
communities across Canada, sometimes advertising their 
plans, sometimes not. The courts have upheld this method of 
screening as being constitutional, as a breath sample is not 
required unless a police officer has reason to suspect the driver 
has been drinking. For most people the RIDE check is a mo- 
mentary inconvenience. 


This proposed law would require drivers to provide a breath 
sample even if police do not have reason to believe they are 
impaired. MADD says countries with similar laws have seen a 
decrease in impaired driving and that such laws save lives. Of 
course, a country with the death penalty for drunk drivers would 
also see a decrease in the crime — and certainly no repeat of- 
fenders, but how far do we go with enforcement procedures? 


It is safe to say everyone is opposed to drunk driving — but 
there are civil liberty issues involved. There is the presumption 
of innocence and the right to not self incriminate. That may 
seem odious when we're talking about a crime such as drunk 
driving, but it is hypocritical to hold principles and apply them 
only when convenient. Could such random testing be legally 
challenged as an unreasonable search and seizure? Or would 
the courts uphold such a law as a reasonable and demonstra- 
bly justified infringement on our rights? The problem, as al- 
ways, is the definition of reasonable and demonstrably justified. 


With the members of MADD | am in favour of making our 
streets safer. However, | think this proposed legislation goes 
too far. What do you think? 


Please join us for our Christmas Open House 
9111-118 Ave. Tuesday, Dec. 22nd 3-7pm 


780-495-3261 
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Contact Info 


780.429.4274 


780.426.5600 
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Sat, Dec 05 esley United Church and 
5:00 pm — 6:30 p 





4:30 pm, 5:30 pm 


‘eas 


| 


| Tues, Dec 08 


4:30 pm, 6:00 pm, 7:00 
pm 


Thurs, Dec 10 


| Mon, Dec 14 


|. 5:00 pm - 7:00 pm 


4:30 pm, 5:30 pm 


Fri, Dec 18 ew Recreation Center 
139 Avenue 


| Sat, Dec 19 


5:00 pm — 6:00 pm 


| Best to be there at 5:00° 


Mon, Dec 21 


Thurs, Dec 24 : 
8:00 am — 11:30 am 


| Thurs, Dec 24 


12:00 pm (Noon) 


Mon, Dec 21 
4:30 pm, 9:30 pm 


| Bent Arrow Traditional Healing Society 
_ Rites of Passage, Prince Rupert School 
‘| 11515- 113 Avenue 


Dickinsfield Amity House 
9213 - 146 Avenue 


Mustard Seed, The 
7:00 pm 10635 — 96 Street 

Pride Centre (sponsored by Gay Men’s 
Support Group) 

9540 — 111 Avenue 


Fri, Dec 25. 
2:00 pm — 8:00 pm 


Fri, Dec 25 

5:00 pm-8:00 pm. 
People line up as early 
as 3:00 pm; best not. to 
arrive near 8:00 pm. 


Victory Christian Centre at the Shaw 
Conference Centre 
9797 Jasper Avenue 


Mon,Dec28 
4200 BM 590A ey 


Herb Jamieson/Hope Mission 
9908 — 106 Avenue 


Bissell Centre 
9515 104 Ave 


Church Office: 
780.482.1587 


780.422.2018 
780.455.1818 


Pedro: 


| 780.477.1235 | 
| 780.984.1028 


Brenda: 780.414.6040 


| 780.422.2018 


780.471.3220. | 


780.477.7961 


Other Info 

Community Christmas Meal 

Open to everyone, including children & families. 

Tickets available starting Nov 13 from 9611 — 102 Avenue or 
Office. Must have a ticket to get in. 

Children’s Christmas Party 

Includes lunch, treats, games, singing, crafts 


Kick Off Christmas Dinner 


6th Annual Christmas Dinner 
Everyone welcome 


Community Christmas Meals. Everyone welcome. 


Christmas Dinner Call for more info and to have tickets set 
aside for pick-up at the door. 


Homeless Christmas Banquet 


All low-income individuals and families welcome. 


veryone welcome. Donations of clothing or food 
sless are appreciated. 


mmunity Christmas Meal. Everyone welcome. 


Annual Christmas Dinner and Pageant. 
Families with children. 


Drop-In Christmas Feast 


Christmas Dinner - Only for inner city, low income. 
Children must be accompanied by an adult. 
The meal is served for an hour, with activities to follow. 


Christmas Lunch for all inner-city seniors; must be 55+. 


Community Christmas Meal. Everyone welcome. 


Christmas Dinner. Must register for dinner and presents. | 
Parents must register their children under 12. Gifts for 12 
year olds and under. Call in with how many adults over 12, 
phone number, children’s name, gender, age 


Christmas Breakfast 


Christmas Eve Service 


Christmas Day Dinner. Primarily for the LGBTQ community, _ 
their friends & families. 


Sit down turkey dinner, live band, food hamper, clothing, _ 
gifts, games & prizes for children, games for teenagers. Toys 
for all kids. 


Community Christmas Meal. Everyone welcome. 


New Years Day Meals 
Everyone welcome 





